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YHIS IS 
ZEBO— 


hes igud Cone Polish ALL 
in a Sprinkler Tin—which ~ 

is satisfying the desire of 

British Housewives for a 

quicker way of polishing 

their stoves and grates. The 

polish comes quickly—lasts 

long—and is intensely black. 


Liquid Grate Polish 
EASY, QUICK & CLEAN 


RECKITT & SONS, LTD., 


Makers of Robin Starch, Reckitt’s 
Blue, Brasso Metal Polish, etc. 


IDE A 


BICYCLE 
and keep 
your youth. 


MM pte 
geal 


ROE By 
\ if Wi pry en * 


ROM the moment -of mixing 
to the pleasing finish, Robin 
Starch is helpful. Here are some of 
the reasons for Robin’s reputation. 
. It is easy to mix. 
. It does not stick to the iron. 
. It contains the gloss. 
. Itcan beused for all purposes 
for which Starch is needed, 
Use 


ROBIN 


STARCH. 


and you will discover other 
advantages for yourself. 
Sold in Ilta., 24d. 5d. & 10d. Boxes. 


RECKITT & SONS, LTD., HULL 


Alukers of Zebo Liquid Grate Polish, 
Brasso, Zebra Grate Polish, ete. 
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This is the polish 
for you. 


Of course you may think I'm 
prejudiced, but just let me poli 
any piece of metal work in the 
house, and see how quickly an 


Aor) aL) easily | do it—and what a shine! 


WW oniss Brass | 
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Makers of Zebra Grate Polishes, * é 
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READ 
FATHER.” 


SEE PAGE SIX. 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY." 


» any part af the World, post free: 3 months, 
hs, 68.; 12 months (including all Special 
12s, Js stamps or P.O.0.’s to THE 
s, ‘‘THE SLOPERIES,” is Wing Orricz 
‘ET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


is and Contents Bills will be sent post free 
ts on application, Reading Cases, fres of 


els, Restauranis, cic. 


dents wishing their MSS. or Sketehes to be 
must enclose a stamped enve ope large enough 
1 the contributions submitied. nder no 
litions will attentien be given to work sent 
oval. Do not enclose loose stamps, 


THE COLONEL 
SORROBORATED 


LE while ago, before the sceptical fra. 
» hail from Scotland Yard took to mak- 
} a bit sultry for the “ spiritual medium”’ 
1 humbugs of that ilk, there appeared in 
nd a certain clairvoyant whose wonder- 
; with the world of spirits created quite 
. the upper circles of ‘ Society.” 

course of an afternoon constitutional 
inny side of Old Bond Street, old Colonel 
e of the Indian Staff Corps, found him 
nted by the charlatan’s sign-board, and 
peruse it. Long years in the Shiny Fast 
led the gallant warrior’s cuticle, and 
is scanty locks, and the Colonel, who 
Vt any chicken, looked a deal older than 
ros. 
ler.’”’ murmured he, “if these swindling 
nm pitch as plausible a yarn as an Indian 
nged if I don’t sport a guinea and see!” 
vent. 

irvoyant surveyed his parchment-faced, 
sd client, and came to the conclusion 
auld be difficult to make any mistake in 


the Colonel a seat, he went through the 
‘y-panky, and then said in sepulchral 


| your chair there stands the figure of a 
so?” replied the Colonel. ‘‘ Wonder who 


lises her hands above your head in bene- 
ent on the spook-merchant impressively. 
2” said the imperturbable warrior, “who 
1ysterious female be?” 

i your mother,” solemnly returned the 
ther! Very nice of her, I’m sure.” 
continued the clairvoyant. ‘‘She wishes 
t she is quite happy where she is, and 
2r you continually.” 

old lady!” remarked the impassive 


ys that the time is drawing near when 
Oin her and be happy in her company.” 
re! you’re right there,” cried the Colonel, 
lediy, “I’m due at afternoon tea with the 
four o’clock!” and the ancient fire-eater 
¥Y to Piccadilly before the gasping ghost- 
‘mbered that he hadn’t weighed in with 


ee 
THE REASON. 


this?” said Married to the other fellow 
t down to the annual banquet of the 
’ of Liberty. ‘‘There’s DO wine on the 
half a dozen glasses are at each place.” 
nu is to take home to oUr wives,” wae 
tory explanation, 
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GIRLS ONE MEETS. 


cE ITT 


THE DANCING GIRL 
Who likes her cigarette. 


Jot 


RHYMES OF THE TIMES. 
BY OUR “HALF-HOLIDAY” RHYMSTRER. 


MY LANDLORD. 


Who was it in the evil day, 
When in this house | came to stay, 
Agreed for all repairs to pay? 

My landlord! 


Who was it when the roof fel! in, 
Because the rafters were too thin, 
Refused to put it right again? 

My landlord! 


Who, when the staircase came to grief, 
And sought the cellar underneath, « 
Refused to send me kind relief? 

My landiord! 


Who, when the kitchen boiler burst, 

Remarked he didn’t bring the frost, 

And, therefore, couldn't bear the cost? 
My landlord! 


Who, when the tempest, lowering black, 
Removed a chimney from the stack, 
Requested ME to put it back? 

My landlord! 


And now I’ve told my tale of woe, 

Take my advice and never go 

Inside a house until you know 
The landiordi 


ee 


READ 


Mrs. Malaprop-Brown 
| at the Fight. 


SEE PAGE ELEVEN. 


“I Have a Song to 
Sing, Ho!” 


By ‘The Bard.” 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 


“No woman e’er was loved, Pauline, 
As thou art loyed by me: 

My soul flows on towards thy soul 
As river unto Bea: 

Our spirits were ordained to meet 

As surely as otr hearts to beat.” 


‘Twas thus upon a sumimer’s night 
I told thee years ago, 

Of burning love that rent my frame 
With wild volcanic throe; 

And I believe I told you true, 

And you inclined to take my view. 


My goodness gracious, how we spooned 
And mooned about the pier, 

And talked about the ocean’s voice 
That only lovers hear; 

Until your parents, growing stern, 

To town compelled your swift return. 


And, ere you had been gone a week, 
My vagrant soul went out 
To mingle with a kindred soul 
That drifted thereabout; 
Her hair was gold, her eyes were blue; 
A bright brunette, I think, were you, 


Brief and more brief your letters grew; 
I fancied you perceived 

Within my notes a waning love, 
And I was deeply grieved— 

Until you wrote, ‘‘ Forget me, pray; 

I shall be wed a month today.” 


And then I felt a savage thrill, 
But checked the rising curse, 
Because I found it hard to judge 
Whose turpitude was worse. 
At this I let the matter rest— 
That everything is for the beat. 


10, ———— 


HOW HE ESCAPED, 


THE BRIDE: I’m in an awful fix, dear. 

MRS. HADSOME: What’s the matter, love? 

THE BRIDE: 1! went through George's pockets 
last night to hunt for change as you advised me, 
and | found some letters | gave him to post last 
week, and now | daren’t scold him about the letters 
for fear he'll know about my going through his 
pockets. 


Hello! Hello!!--’Ulo!! 


STE) 


It is?? 


IS that you, Lardi? 
wrong numbers, no delay, no “engaged signals,” no 
teporarily ‘‘ont of service,” no nothing, but just 


I-am glad! No 


you!—just the one I asked for! Bravo, telephone 
service!! * * * * * 

And now, my dear, I may as well tell you right 
off the reel, that I have rung up just for the purpose 
of telling quite a funny story that is all against 
myself! Wow you'll laugh at me! But then, as I 
deserve it, you may giggle and gurgle just as much 
as ever you like! 

* * * * ” 

Get yourself comfy—put up your feet and fix the 
jolly old ’phone on your knee—ready? Right—off 
I go!. + * * * * 

One day last week when I was “up West” and 
felt tired after a long round of shopping (no,no; not 
‘“‘ready ’’—half-vearly accounts that don’t get paid 
till eighteen months after they are due!), so, feeling 
tired, I thought I would treat myself to a nice 
restful tea at the Sepoy Hotel. 

* * * * * 

Nice band—smart people—snoogly chairs—clink. 
ing China tea with a fragrant Tangerine orange 
smell about it—in fact, everything that. one could 
want in the particular circs in which I found my 
sweet young self on that particular occashe, 

* * * * oe 

Of course, I had a table to myself, but when, a 

littie later on, a nice man came in and couldn’t find 


A BOY’S STRATEGEM, 


Proud Father: I will tell you, sir; that boy of 
mine will be a wonder! 

Friend (wearily): What wonderful thing has he 
done now? 

Proud Father: Why. the other day he ate alJl the 
preserves in the pantry. I overheard him say, 
as he smeared the cat's face with the stuff, ‘I’m 
sorry, Tom, to do this, but I can’t have the old folks 
suspect me.” 


ae Or 


A RECOUNT DEMANDED. 

Just after the declaration of the poll at one of 
the Parliamentary by-elections, the wife of an ar- 
dent supporter of the defeated candidate gave birth 
to triplets. 

The disappointed politician wended his way ra- 
ther gloomily homeward, meditating on the possi- 
bility of the successful candidate being unseated on 
a recount of the poll, and on his arrival he was met, 
at the door by a beaming nurse, 

“Oh, Mr. —,” she exclaimed, “your wife has 
had tripleta,” 

“Oh, no, impossible!” was the father’s horrified 
exclamation. “I demand a recount,” 


‘photographed. 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


a place anywhere, I graciously inclined my perma- 
nently-waved head to indicate that he might take 
one of the vacant seats at my table. 

* * * * * 

Of course, he did so—of course, we began to talk 
—of course, he soon discovered what a choice and 
charming thing I am—and, of course, after that we 
got on to the subject of when we should meet again. 

* * * * * 

“Do come to see us at my house—I am always 
free after five,” he said, looking at me as though 
he admired me almost as much as I deserve to be 
admired! (What? Hush, please! No ribald or 
insolent interruptions!) 

“Where do you live? What’s your name?” I in- 
quired, whereupon he handed me a card, inscribed 
“Mr. Alaric Pyncer, 6, Hackett Square, W.” 

“P’raps I’ll come—p’raps I won’t!” I said with my 
own special brand of careless ease, which always 
fetches the dear things on. 

“That won't do for me—promise to come to- 
morrow,” he murmured, actually getting hold of 
my hand and giving it one of those pressures which 
always have a strong effect on my emotional nature. 

‘“‘All right, I'll promise,” I agreed, speaking in 
the tone which one uses when trying to pacify a 
querulous child, 4 

“You angel! Do tell me your name!” 

“Victorine de Regine,” I answered, saying the 
swankiest name I could think of at the moment. 

“You aren’t married, are you?” was his next 
anxious inquiry. 

‘Never even thought about such a thing!” 

“Not engaged, or got a best boy?” 

“Never had one—never would—never been kissed 
even!” * * * * * 

These not quite truthful statements seemed to 
please him immensely, with the result that when we 
parted he thought he had found something quite 
noble and pure, only waiting to be wooed and won. 

* a o * * 

And I must confess that the dear thing had 
rather taken my fancy, because there was something 
in his blue eyes that seemed to suggest that his 
soul was calling mine. (No, not calling it names! 
—calling it to go into the beautiful world of ro- 
mance and meet its fate!) 

“ale * * 7 ca 

Well, the next afternoon I told Bob that I must 
go over and spend a few more hours with Pa’s 
oldest aunt, who may die and leave us half-a-crown. 
So Bob replied that he would kill time by going 
to see a pal, and that he would call for me in the 
evening to dine. 

* * - m “« 

And then, having got my future husband and 
owner out of the way, I dressed myself in all the 
bits and pieces that suited me best, and set off in 
a taxi for Hackett Square. 

* * * * * 

And when I reached No. 6 it waa to find that on 
the ,door was a brass plate bearing the words 
“ ALARIC PYNCHER. F.R.C.D.S.” 

* oa * * * 

So my blue-eyed boy was a swagger West End 

dentist, was he? 
S * * * * * 


Well, why not? A dentist is just as good as 


WOULD HAVE LOST EIGHTEEN, 


A golf story that is going the rounds concerns 
Mr. Gerald du Mauriert 

The famous actor was sitting in the club-house 
of an eighteen-hole golf course near London, when 
a very angry golfer returned from the game. 

““T’ve fost sixteen balls to-day on that beastly 
course!” he exclaimed. Sixteen!”’ 

“Ah,” Mr. du Maurier remarked quietly, “then 
you didn’t play the last two holes?” 


o(——--—-- 
IN ORDER TO ESCAPE, 


One day a young man entered a studio to be 
In posing, he hunched his back as 
if it were broken and twisted his face into a dread- 
ful mask. 

“Tere,” said the photographer, 
matter with you? Are you crazy?” 

“Go on.” said he. ‘Take me just asI am. You 
see, I’m trying to get out of an engagement with a, 
girl, and I’ve written her that I’ve been disfigured 
in a motor accident, and I want to send her this 
photo to show her how I look.” 


“what's the 


' 
; : some’ 
anyone else, and a jolly sight better than gon 


w * * * 

I rang the bell, and the door was opened by 10 
man servant who was just about to show me of 
the waiting-room, when Alaric himself came ov ie 
the ‘‘chamber of horrors’’ in whick he ear? ce 
big fees, * * * * * 
“Oh! you are a perfect peachly peach to ‘pe 

he whispered ardently. “A man has just © j@f 
to see me, but he is an old pal, so I'll 5008 
him gone by telling him that—oh, here he is 1-50 : 
old man, but—er——” gt 
And the beginning of this explanation vee 
dressed to no less a person than—who do you tb 3 
—why, than Lord Bob himself!! ; 
* * * * * ott 

Yes, there was my future husband coming D 

of the dentist’s study and looking at me as t we 
he had seen a ghost. 


* * * * * J al 
“What on earth are you doing here?’ he ga” “ie 
“You know this young lady?” inquired ~g 


in astonishment. ww? 
‘Know Miss Tootsie, my future wife? 1 ae 
say so somewhat! And, Toots, my darling: ol 
on earth are you doing here when you 584° gf 
were going to see your aunt?” he coneluded, s° Vs 
me a proprietorial pat on the shoulder. f y 
* * * * * oh 
The fascinating Alaric gave me one nideow, * 
the-quiet glare (a glare which seemed call or. 
“liar,” “fraud,” and several other unkind th? ; 
then he answered Bob’s question by saying: ye, 
“Your charming fiancee has come to . 
little attention to her teeth. We are just 6° gi 
begin now, so if you will some in with us, = 48 
console her in her anguish!” = 
eo * * * * pt 
And what could I do? Nothing! The ~~ 
was having his revenge and no mistake! % } 
« * * * * joe 
So, into the operating room we went, and | ji 
the horrible chair I was put, and believe M® — juf 
the next hour which followed was punishent bit $ 
for every sin l ever have committed, or ever a 
commit! 
* * * ’ - et 
He probed, he scraped, he scooped, he a fs 
and, even once, I thought his diabolical reve” i ag 
going to the lengths of extracting one or tW® F 
perfectly good, sound, and pearly teeth!! 
* * * * * , ye 
And with Bob standing there—remarkiné 0? 
the curious fact of his pal being my dentist, a oe 
his knowing anything about it!—I had t@ 
with whatever the fiend chose to do! a 
* * * * * el 
It was awful, and when at last I was rele® jqh 
made up my mind never again to speak te am of 
unless he was formally introduced hy at jeatt Fs 
parson, two J.P.’s, and a Consul! TI had onl¥ 
frivolous and frisky, but the punishment 
poor mouth! Shall I ever forget!! 
* * *€ * " 
Thanks, dear, for your sympathy! 
vou would gloat—er—be sorry, I mean B 
I must go—Pa is calling—he wants a cork 
must run—ta-ta!--see you soon!! 


“a 


Pre 


GERTIE: | hear George is having a S47” 
for traces of his ancestors. 4 

FLOSSIE: Well, I'm not surprised to 8° 
wore them, a 
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THE BISHOP (to his secretary): By the way, Miss Muddlecombe, remind me to-morrow to have r 
the collection taken before the sormon; I'm preaching on the national need for economy, pe 
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THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


AN AFFECTING STORY OF LOVE, DEATH, AND GRATITUDE. 


HEN the last shovelful of earth 
had fallen on the coffin, when 
the last handclasp had _ been 
given, the father and son went 


home, walking very slowly 
with the strange feeling of 
men who haye struggled a 


long time and have lost. 

The cottage was still impregnated with the per- 
fume of flowers, and all about it was very still; at 
least it seemed so, after all the coming and going 
of the last few days. Now it appeared to be very 
empty to these two, when they opened the door. 
The old servant had put everything in order, yet 
when they entered it seemed as though they had 
returned from a very long voyage, but without the 
joy of hime-coming, without that exquisite sensa- 
tion which translates itself into the words: ‘Oh! 
how good it is to get home.” Everything was 
very clean. Everything was in its place. The cat 
was curled up by the fireplace and the winter sun 
stole timidly through the windows. 

Father sat down in his armchair by the fireplace 
and sighed: ‘Your poor mamma!” ‘That was all 
he said. And then two tears came from his good, 
honest eyes and rolled down the dear old face 
which the cold had reddened a little. Then, feel- 
ing the desire to hear something besides the purr- 
ing of the cat, the tick-tack of the clock, and the 
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crackling of the wood that was burning in the 
firéplace; feeling, without knowing it, that pecu- 
liar pride of those who will neyer return, he said: 

“Did you see the Duponts? They were ail 
there, and I was glad to see that the grandfather 
camé, too. “Your mother liked them so much. But 
how is that your friend Bremand did not come? 
Oh, yes, I understand, I understand. ‘There were 
so any people there that I probably did not see 
him.” He looked tenderly at this big boy of 
twenty-five, who was seated close to him, crying all 
by himeelf. 

' The old servant came in on tiptoes, opening the 
door s0 quietly that no one could haye heard her. 
Then she said: “Come, sir, you must not stay like 
that. You must eat something.’ 


Beth looked up; yes, it was true. It was neces- 


sary to eat. Life seemed to be flowing back to 
them. They were hungry; not the good hunger 
of happy days when it was so comfortable to sit 
down and put their elbows on the table, but the 
hunger of an animal with an empty stomach. 
Hitherto it had seemed to both of them that iy 
would be shameful to think of eating at such a 
moment. Now they looked at each other, both fear- 
ing to sit down at the table and see the yacant 
chair. 

Then the father, his voice broken by a sob, mur- 
mured : 

“Yes, you are right. We must eat something,’ 
and then turning to his son, he said: ‘‘ Yes, dear, 
we must eat.” ; 

The son nodded and stood up: “ Yes, father,’ 
he said. ‘I will change my coat and be back in 
a minute,” 

He went out. and as he was going to his room 
the old servant came to his room and whispered: 
“Monsieur Jean, I have something for you. A letter 
your mamma gaye to me, a4 week ago when she 
knew that she could not recover. She asked me to 
give it to you after—well, after—here it is.” 

He stared at the servant, startled. She stood 
before him. hesitating, timidly holding ont the en- 
yelope with her trembling hand. There seemed to 
come to him the premonition of an infinite suffer- 
ing, of some secret thing about to be revealed, 
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“W’y, Jarge, there be as many folks in Lunnon as'd fill two town halls!” 


which was right there, close to him. It was with 
an effort that he managed to answer very low: 
“Give it to me.” 


_ Then’ he went into his mother’s room. Once 
there, without thinking, he turned the key. How 
deserted, how desolate the room looked! There was 


no fire in the grate and the furniture seemed to be 
artificially arranged. 

He turned the letter over and over and this 
living writing of the dead one sent a cold tremor 
through him. This well-beloved writing that he 
had 80 often seen before and that now seemed to 
quiver strangely upon the white paper! 

In the other room he could hear the servant go- 
ing back and forth, arranging the table for supper. 

He opened the envelope and read: 

My Darling Son,—I feel that the hour is oom- 


JUNE 2, i 
ing when we must say an eternal farewell: 2 ta 
no weakness, and almost no regret, nace, a 8 

. time has come when you haye reached the feliese a: 
manhood and do not need me any more. 1} git : 
that I have been a good mother to you cat 
there is a secret which I have not had t e r , 
rage to tell you hitherto, and yet you mus ve 
it. The mother you have loved, and # 
respected, to whom you appealed in al 
childish troubles, and ta whom you confi “of 
your sorrows as a man, is guilty—-guilt¥ pt ' 
great crime. You are not the son of t li “ © 
you have always called father. In my ae 
had one great love. My crime was that pe 
not confess it. Your father, your real yor 
lives. He has watched you and has lore te 
I know that. You are now old enough vy! 


cide upon your future. You can remit A 
; rit b ; 


wie 


whole life if you wish to. You can be pi? 
morrow if you can have the courage ¥ pal 
never had. I am doing a cowardly act f , 
lived a cowardly life, but I do not wish <3? 


A hundred times I nave 


like a coward. a 
this how, # 


upon the point of fleeing from 
carrying you away with me. 1 lack ot! § a 
energy, the strength of mind, to do it- i 


have done it had the slightest occasio? — ef 

had your father: had a suspicion; had a py 

said to me a single word in anger. , 

none. He was always. always good. je 

The young man stopped, stunned hy this pt ‘f ih 
tion, His mother had loved: And she had ee a ie 
secret so long. She had been able to talk, te : 4 > 
without a quiver of her lips to betray her i _ 
her remorse. And he. he had always bee? ¢ e 


toward the weaknesses of other women, 2? 
pride and joy, all his veneration had been ¢° 
in one word: “Mother.” And he had ar gu 
there, with them, a living insult to that era” 
man who had so loved him. to 
All the memories of his youth came ue? 
Looking back he would see himself a very !!® oid 
taking long walks through the streets and >/9lé 
desperately to father’s hand. Then he s™ o. 
A serious illness held him for months net 4 
and death, and he could see his father, alway® 
at his bedside, trying to smilethrough the t@ 


de 


= 
re a 


always would come to his eyes. Then the Ww ii ey \, 
time revolves. There are business trouble* d oie ‘j 
remembers the conversations he had oyerh@®s 7) 8, 
he was lying in bed, supposed to be sleet oo Fh 
mother said very little: his father said: “I - | 


2. 
omise: I will not smoke any more; I will me on 
the restaurant; the clothes Lhave will last " gy" g 
time; the boy must not want for anythins- et 
ing here and there we will be able to da @" pn) ¢ 
for him that he needs. Children have ti™® Sor 
to suffer in the future; why add to the 
when they are young?” oi! 

And that was the kind of man she dectie} de 

He began to cry. That sentence iD ae 
came back to him: “ You are old enough eo 
upon your future.”’ p Pf 

It was true. He had not the right @ 
Not for a moment did the question of wet a wo 
him, but he must have the courage she did 
He would go away and say nothing. He 
very, yery far away and never come 
then the shame, the shame of it all Ww 
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OL PAE REEPORES THORS 


him. How would it be pogsible for him at cn 
down at table with this good man ar ae : 
kindly voice say: “Darling,” and then Ew 
his mother. ena \ da 
He had aaken his decision. “Oh, M7 | pf ty 
ther,” he sobbed. “ How could you do it" pier hy 


Z 


Farewell to that quiet, pleasant life: for, p 
had always lived; farewell to. the hours ibis ee 
to the hearty welcome; for now he had re a uy, 
it, right to continue a life of lying and B gull? : 

He sat very quiet, numbed by bie oe a’ 
Then he hard voices in the dining-room’ it of FO 

“My poor little boy! How he will fi ne Ff of 
is now in his mother’s room and I knoW 
I am gettin® x 


ing, What a misfortune! 
but fortunately for me I have him left- ae 7 
good boy, and will never leave me.’ pi ne hy, 


The young man listened, 
lips till the blood came. The father K¢ 
ing, and little by little, as the #800 tag 
thoughts took another turn. That wipe ae 
thought his duty now seemed less easY- ~*~ . 3 
“He will not leave me,” rang in his 47% 9g, _“ 

Had he the right to leave this poor Delis t Mig 
him grow old seated alone by a des€ 
Leave him! Would that be fair payment 
tenderness he had had lavished upon ™ 


(Continued on page ten-) ss 
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HUBBY’S MISTAKE. 


tytte. Smith had asked Mr. Smith more than fifty 
a. hag he said) when he was going to varnish her 
2 oilcloth. Finally in desperation one Satur- 
a m ternoon he donned his overalls and went av 
“eq Mday morning it had not dried a bit. 
a SMething is wrong with the varnish, John. 
a: “tT did you put the can?” ; 
Ny. PUt it back on the cellar shelf,” he answered 
wy from the depths of his paper. 
as Came back into the room presently with the 
pre, stood in front of him ominously quiet, he 
Ny » 80 he looked up. She held the can towards 


& 

ea», » 3 
mnt you read, John? You’ve varnished the 
* Oileloth with golden syrup!” 


2 


WHY THE BABY WAS BOUNCED. 


% ™ 4 new baby- had proved itself the possessor of 
Ae 'dinary lung powers. One day baby’s bro- - 
\ “a tle Johnny, said to his mother: 

“2. little brother came from Heaven, didn’t 
% 
Jon: dear, answered the mother. 


lat sey was silent for a minute, 
«2: 


and then he 
wn,” ma.” 
4 "y at is it, Johnny?” 


a, blame the angels for throwing him out, 
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MAID: Come to do the grand, h 
heres 


OSE ae 
5 re os COs SW ie 


The 


a, Cite features of the 
Yan! f€nvoy had been too 
Pr. advertised in the 
-R the Head Waiter 
a hea identify M. Kras- 
_ -€n he entered the 
kt Portals of the Old 
ok rouse, made his way 
oot Coffee Room, took 


y 


its notoriously un 

Yh, Ortable seats with the 
Self-possession, and 

‘ upon the table. 

ty, “rounded by his min- 

4 the Head Waiter 

for a while aloof, 


®oy 
y Meg, tly debating the 
Ye, ton 


as to whether 
; Should or should not 
ay ia *aig, Send to wait upon a 
ky vist, more especially 
he of the outrages 
ens the Russian Govern- 
a _ had perpetrated on 
a) \ee: Ung peaceful British tishing-craft. 
a Nea €r-waiter after under-waiter apparently re- 
‘ bS . demean himself by performing service for 
tk YOlutionary; with the result that it was left 
nag Waiter himself to undertake, with un- 
uA le reluctance, the distasteful duty. . 
Cus nine to the table with rather more than 
in mary dignity of mien, he flicked away an 
Sno” crumb with his table-napkin and uttered 


4 
: & 


le word—an interrogative “Yes?” 
* * ~ ’ * 
Staye Russian looked up with a cynical smile, ana 
; ey! as briefly: 
t Une) ig 
SP ® oy head Waiter pushed the bill of fare towards 
me mer. 
«Sou 


ga he snapped; 

«s. 'P.” came the equally snappy return. 

’ came the next query. 

> Yrepeated the Russian, as briefly. 
°P—pndd’n—steak?” demanded the Head 

Bg erring to moye away. 

ay hg grinned the Bolshevist with malicious 


D 
> Tink? was the final question. 


. : Fish 


Sao 3 O54? eo ee, 
SE — tli 


‘HEAD WAITER and 
M. KRASSIN. * 


ie 
2 


A REN 


@: 
a aes 5 ot Mtl / PS 


“Scotch!” cried the parrot, which had been lis: 
tening attentively to the curt interchange of words. 
M. Krassin remained silent and smiling. 

“ Drink?” repeated the Head Waiter impatiently. 
“T leave it to the wise old bird,’”’ was the reply. 


* * * * * 


When, after an unreasonable delay, the Head 
Waiter placed the soup before his customer, the 
latter looked up, and, in a calm and cheerful voice, 
said: 

“‘My friend, you are a fool.” 

For a moment the Head Waiter stood 
dumb with amazement, 

“You ordered soup,” he stammered presently, 
loosening his collar. ‘ 

“T do not speak of soup,” replied the Bolshevist, 
“T speak of you. You are a fool. It is a pity— 
because you look wise, like the parrot.” 

“T’m not here to be insulted by customers,” 
growled the Head Waiter, flushing dangerously red. 
“Least of all insults from—from——” 

“ Revolutionaries,” interposed the Russian, sup- 
plying the missing word. ‘But I have no wish to 
insult, I speak merely the truth. And I say 
again, you are a fool. Shall I tell you why?” 


silent, 


* * * * * 


This was an experience new to the Head Waiter. 
Here was a type he had never had dealings with 
before. His dignity and. self-assurance deserted 
him. He even began to think that possibly this 
self-possessed foreigner with ‘the cynical smile 
might be right—that he, the Head Waiter was in- 
deed, in some respect, a fool. He therefore decided 
hurriedly that his safest course might be to remain 
silent—which he did. 

“You are a fool,” proceeded the Russian, ‘“ be- 
cause. you think it degrading to wait upon a revyolu- 
tionary. Do you forget the French Revolution—the 
revolution of the French who are to-day your allies? 
Do you forget the tumbrils, the guillotin, the Bas- 
tille, the executions of the Emperor and his Queen, 
the slaughter of the aristocrats in Paris, by your 
allies the French?’ 

“That was a hundred years ago,” growled the 
Head Waiter. ¥ 

“Ah, my friend,’’ retorted the Bolshevist, ‘‘ but 
a hundred years henor tue “Y»seian Revolution will 
be a hundred yea. ¢-" Resembher that.” 


ave you? Well, you must do it somewhere else; you can’t 


+ Siete 


de it 


“I shan’t be here then,” muttered the Head 
W aiter. : 

“ Exactly!” waa the reply. “And you were not 
here when the French Revolution, with all ite hor- 
rors, took place. Neither were you here when the 
head of your King, Charles the First, was chopped 
off, eh? Yes? Do not forget that. Are the hands 
of your country quite clean of political murder in 
times gone by?” 

“That was ages ago,” returned the Head Waiter, 
a trifle lamely. ‘‘ We are civilised now.” 

“ Exactly!” exclaimed the Bolsheyist. “Your 
country has been through the phase in the past, 
but now it is civilised. Russia ie a little late. It 
has been behind the times for centuries. It has 
lately been through thé revolutionary phase which 
both Britain and France went throngh long ago, 
and have more or less recovered from. It is like 
the measles, revolution. It comes—it, goes—and 
later is forgotten—just as you have forgotten my 
fish—eh?”’ 


* * * * * 


With an apologetic exclamation, the Head Waiter 
hurried away to rectify his lapse of duty, and re- 
turned with such haste with the fish that the par- 
rot, perched as usual on the top of the door, ejacu- 
lated : 

““What’s the matter?” 

“You heard the parrot?’ asked the Russian. 
“It ig a wise bird. It asked, ‘What's the matter?’ 
Exactly. That is what short-sighted people ask 
about Russia. But the answer is easy.” 

“What is it?” asked the Head Waiter. 

“Look back in history,” was the reply, “and you 
will see. It is growth. That is all. And with 
growth there are sometimes growing pains. But 
they do not last. Russia will be great, peaceful, 
and prosperous yet. When the French Revolution 
shook the world, your English poets greeted it with 
joy, with enthusiasm. It was, to them, a sign of 
the liberation of mankind. But, alas, when poor 
Russia revolts she is condemned. It is not fair— 
but it will pass, if only we have the patience to wait, 
as I am waiting for my pudd’n—eh?”” 

* * +” * * 


: 


At this point the Head Waiter retired from the 
contest. relinquishing hia job to an underling, who 
ultimately reaped the benefit of a handsome tip, 
to his complete satisfaction, if not to the Head 
Waiter’s chagrin. J: 


Jo( 


She (angling for a proposal): Did you ever find 
yourself hard up for words? 


He: No, darling, but I’m too hard up to express 
them, ; 
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- If there be aught more sure than anything 


TOMMY: | hope she realises that each o' them pieces is costin’ me a penny! It is that youth will always have its swing. 
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WHEN FATHER SAYS JUMP, WE ALL JUMP! 
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terday, old man?” 
“ Fine!” 
“How much?” 


t 
SS 


ae ae = 
&0t a n’awful pain In me stummick, sir.” 
ards, you blighter! On'y me an’ the mate ‘as got stummicks on this ship,” 


She SHOULD be safe—moored to two b(u)oys, 


oS 


‘How did you get on after the races yés- 
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Lord Bob’s Weekly 
Indiscretion. 


HE lawn tennis 
season is now 
in full swing, 
dear chap- 

pies, and lawn tennis is 

undoubtedly a great 

game. Personally, I 

am very fond of it, but 

I sometimes think that 

it is a mistake to mix 

up tennis with—er— 

other things. 

Last Tuesday, for ex- 
ample, I jazzed up to 
the tennis club and dis- 
covered Kitty Cling- 
closer looking about for 
a game, Now, strictly 
between ourselves, 
Kitty is a very long 
way from being a cham- 
pion at tennis, but she 
has other qualities 
which—well, let it go at 
that. 

Anyway, when Kitty 
looked at me appeal: 
ingly, I decided that 
she has other qualities 
which—well, let it go at that. 

Anyway, when Kitty looked at me appealingly, 
I decided that she and I would play together. And 
we, therefore, arranged to play Jack Joshem and 
Helen Hottservis. I thought, dear old chappies, 
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that Kitty would be frightfully grateful to me for 
playing with her, so grateful indeed that I con- 
templated a delightful reward. 

I shall never forget that game, dear chappies. 
It is a long time since I have used up so much 


energy. I rushed about all over the court. I took 
pearly all the returns, knowing that Kitty, sweet 


little thing, would only miss them. J worked with 
such ferocious energy that Helen and Jack actually 
won by the odd set in three. Of course, they won 
the last set easily enough as I was really too ex- 
hausted to get to some of the balls. 

I thought it was a wonderful performance, dear 
chappies. So did Jack and Helen. I fancied that 
Kitty would be radiant with delight. She wasn’t! 

At the end of the game she remarked coldly: 

“You ought to have let me take some of the 
returns. We might have done better.” 

I was so astonished. so crushed, dear chappies, 
that I simply had to retire to the refreshment room 
for a drink to pull myself together. When I 
emerged, feeling a bit better, I saw Miss Hottservis 
sitting down by herself. 

“Miss Clingcloser 
Joshem,” said Miss H. 
spoon together. 
a decent game?” 

“We will,” I replied grimly. 

And we did. 

We had a rattling good game, too—but it was 
all lawn tennis. 

The following day Kitty was again looking for 
a game. She shot me an appealing glance, dear 
chappies, but it was positively wasted on me. I had 
had some, in the words of the poet, and I had come 
to the conclusion that it doesn’t do to mix up lawn 
tennis with—er—other things. 

Perhaps, dear chappies, you will say whether you 
agree with me. But don’t all write at once. No 
crushing! One at a time, please. 


has gone off with Jack 
“TI fancy they are going to 
Shall we get up another four for 
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DAUGHTER: He kissed me, and | couldn’t be rude, could 1? 


* WAS IT B—- Y? 


Tommy had got into a bad habit of saying ‘‘ Con- 
founa it!’ and nobody could cure him. 

His mother was giving a party at which Tommy 
was to be present, and she was afraid he would dis- 
«race her. 

She called him up and said: 


“Tommy, if you will promise not to say ‘Con- 
found it!’ at the party I will give you sixpence.”’ 

“Oh, ma,’’ said Tommy, pocketing the sixpence, 
and holding out his hand, “I know something that. 
is worth at least two shillings.” 
oc 
When a married woman loses her temper her 
husband is apt to oatch it. : 


I distinctly saw you kissing young Wilson last night. 


“FATHER.” 


(Continued from page six.) all the a 
efforte that had been made to protect him, s po! 4 
privations that had been endured for his sake’ det 
he was not his son, His very presence here 

this roof, had something that could. not be re 
But he must decide, decide now, without a me 
delay. ne pe : 
He still held the letter in his hand, and * ya 
gan to read it again. ‘‘I would have dove ; . 
the slightest occasion arisen; had your father pe. 
a suspicion, had he ever said a single word wat 
in anger. But no, none. He was alway®, ’ 


good.” ae 
Now he could hear his father’s voice ag@!?* a, 


was talking to the old servant. yt & 
“Yes, I lived twenty-seven years with per we zs 
during all that time there never was a clo@ go My 
obscured for a moment the sun of our napP ~~ 
not a cloud.” nd 
The young man took up the letter agai2 a aw Ay, 
gan to read: “Now I am going to tell you th F 4%, 
of your real father. It is——” 2 
His hand shook. One more look and th® ut Yi, 
would be forever graven upon his memory: Aa ‘ 
permeate his whole being, and then he could eo L. x 
% 


a 7 


Now a voice called him, very softly 2” eh 
tenderly. ‘‘Come, come, my boy, come to 8 of ies 
A great tremor shook him from head to | 
for a second he closed his eyes. Then he |g %, 
match and set fire to the letter. He wat ng 
burn slowly, and when the flame reached hi 
he dropped the ashes upon the floor. gor ‘3 
He went to the door, opened it, and stood os” 


eS 


moment looking at that kindly face, at w? 4 a Te 
reddened by weeping, and at those trembliné we ” 
and then he went to him and took him in 1! i 

and said: 


“Father! My own, dear, old father” ae 


— 


HIS EXPLANATION. 
o_o : . f : 
A priest was trying to explain a 
the meaning of a miracle. ooh i 
his auditor very obtuse, B® 4%, 
voured to bring the matter dow? Pid Yo, 
comprehension by _ illustrati?® oe 
homely way. go 
“Now.’ he said, “Pat, what 
do for a living?” 


o ke 


ELE ES 


%e 

“Oarry th’ hod. yer Riveren™ r diy 

Pat. rer 

“Well. now.” said the pre iol? vi ty 

posing you had a hod of be oP Sf 
your shoulder and had climP® yo 


the tov of a ten-storey buil “id v 

by making a misstep, you ™ oe agh 

tothe ground, and picking you wy 

should find yourself unhurt 

would you call that?” i eay® igh 
| “I'd call that an accident, pias a 
} “Well.” said the priest, t 


1 gre Oi, 


i / 
YY 
j 


on the next day, when yot ow : 
with the hod of bricks on ype gf | 
der and you had reached pee 
place in the top storey of the te? 
you should again make a MP" gf 
Oa er 
fall to the ground and find ¥® phe? ga 
hurt. what, would you call if 4 
“Sure, your Riverence,” oe 


“T’'d call that a co-in-cident’ sy 


Co 


“Well,” said the priest, “ a Pt 
same thing happened and ¥ { 
made this terrible fall with. 
results. what would you c# 

““Begobs!” says Pat, “be 


I’d call it a habit!” 
pols 


“What'll you have?’ she je: 
verely at the breakfast yee ; 
had been out late the night 
she had not yet forgiven bi® ‘ly? p 

“I think,” he replied, MC?" gil? gi 
I would appreciate a geml# ob ae 
a pleasant word about a8 mu" 
thing I could now think of. 


* 
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A BIG RISK. gl! . 
are afte ‘ ¢ 
Briggs: I see the Englishwomen who ed v 
faddists are wearing their hair uncop!® igo ‘ 


Griggs: Mine wore hers that way oP© “s = 
P ¢ “" * 
it fell out of the window. ree 


TOs sete 


‘ 


Sa meTER I don’t know ’ow many arfternoons and 
ty nin’ orf I’ve ’ad another night out at larst— 
_Wasn't ’arf a one neether. 

Toy 8ppened more then a week ago, but I thought 

y, ueht like to ‘ear about it all the same. 

? Come about like tiais. 

%q . leddyship sent for me one mornin’ as usual, 
“fter we'd discussed the meenu for lunch an’ 


Nig, Let Me see, Mrs. Brown,” she ses, “this is your 
. Ut, is it not?” 
Xt, ™ shore I couldn’t say, ma’am,” I ses, “So 
u ° me nights out ’ave bin mornin’s and arfter- 
Mag, 7! lately, thet I don’t scarcely know ’ow I 
“« y, . I 8e8. 
Ym, €s; I’m afraid I have rather imposed on 
«290d nature, cook,” ses ’er leddyship. 
Se at’s all right, ma’am,’’ I ses. “ You’re wel- 
“S03 Pm shore. Anythink I can do to preserve 
&, “mony of the ’ousehold I’m only too pleased. 
nS always used to count on my evenin’ orf as 
Sy,’ and it’s sorter stayed by me now I’m not 
. w Dg as I was.” 
4 Wen, I’m afraid there’s only one thing I can 
ae You,” she ses, ‘“‘and that is to let you use 
Nein, Ket for the big fight at Holland Park to-night. 
*r his lordship nor I are going, so we both 
Meg you and Thompson might go together in- 
i he ’ USing the car, of course, as we shall not need 


4 A SUSPICIOUS SUGGESTION. 
fh 

My I ses to meself, she’s shovin’ me on to that 
a Shover again, is she? P’raps she wants us 

€ a match of it. wich would leave another 


| 


Nye. Om for another servant if she should want 


Ay.» 
' Mig ty Ow, I couldn’t very well mention me sus- 
ne, 80 I simply sed: ‘* Very well, ma’am, if it’s 
‘ny Wish—although, if you must know, I’d sooner 


— time than see a fight. They always 


| Rs) uriPror- ROW 
A Nient Our. 


JOE BECKETT v. DICK SMITH. 
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reminds me of my pore ’usban’, Mr. Malaprop-Brown 
as was, who used to git mixed up in one reg’lar 
nearly ev ry Sat’d’y night, pore dear.” 

“Ah, but you will find this entirely different,” 
ses “er leddyship. “Scientific boxing is another 
thing altogether from street rows. Besides, you'll 
have Thompson to take care of you. He will ar- 
range everything—and I think that will do, Mrs. 
Brown.” : 

To tell you the honest truth, I didn’t think any 
more.about it until the young shover pokes ‘is ‘ead 
round the kitchen door about seven o'clock an’ ses: 
“See you round at the garridge at eight, ma. 
Don’t be late.” 


MA AND PA. 


“Don’t you ma me, young feller,” I ses, “else 
you might ‘ear me callin’ you ‘dad’ one o’ these 
days,’ I ses. 

“That's all right, Mrs. Brown,” ’e ses, lookin’ a 
bit scared. ‘Got a drop of cookin’ sherry? It’s 
perishin’ cold s’¢venin’.” 

Well, to cut a long story short, we arrives at 
the ’all at ’Olland Park w’ere the fight was to take 
place, and after a deal of pushin’, found our seats, 
wich was pretty close to the platform. 

“Wot’s them ropes for?” I arsked the young 
shover. 

“‘That’s the ring,” ’e ses, 

“Wot do you take me for?’ I ses. 
indeed. W’y, it’s square.” 

“Well, you can ‘ave a square ring,” ’e ses, ‘can’t 
yer?” 

““T’ve never seen a square weddin’ ring,’’ I ses. 

“P’raps not,” ’e ses. “TI ain’t talkin’ abont 
weddin’ rings jest now, thank you. Look!” ’e ses, 
excited as anythink, ‘‘ that’s Carpenteer settin’ there 
in the front row.” 

I was jest a-goin’ to tell ’im that it didn’t 
matter to me wot the feller was, carpenter or brick- 
layer, or plumber for that matter, w’en two fellers 


“The rinz, 
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WAITER: I'm afraid the pudding will not be quite-satisfactory to-day, sir, as it was made with a 
May ! suggest your taking plenty of sugar with it? 
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climbed under the ropes and got on the platform. 

“Who are them?’’ I ses. 

‘““W’y, the two antagonists,” ’e ses. 
Beckett and the other is Dick Smith.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me they’re goin’ to 
fight in them dressin’ gownds?” I arst. 

“O’ course not,” ses the young shover; “they 
fight in the buff.” 

“In the buff?” I repeats, ‘‘ Wot’s that?” 

“W’y, their birthday soots,” ’e ses. They're 
jest goin’ to take their dressin’ gownds orf, an’ 
you'll see for yerself.” 


“That's Jos 


iN THE BUFF. 


“TI shall see nothink of the kind, thank you,” I 
ses. ‘1 ’aven’t come ’ere to see men in their birth- 
day soots,’’ I ses, ‘‘ but to watch a boxin’ match.” 

‘Set down, and don’t be silly,” ses the young 
shoyer, ‘‘else we shall git chucked out. They on’y 
strip to the waist like ’er leddyship pretty near 
does w’en she goes to a party.” 

I was jest goin’ to make a sootable retort w’en 
the fighters flung orf their dressin’' pownds, some- 
body shouted ‘‘Time,” and they started punchin’ 
each other somethink disgraceful. They went at 10 
as if they really meant to ’urt each other, instead 
of boxin’ quietly like a couple o’ gentlemen. 

Then blood begun to show, and, well, I couldn’t 
‘elp it, I’ad to ’ave a good cry. 

““Wot’s the matter with yer?” shouted the young 
shover in me ear, ’cos the row the aujience was 
makin’ was somethink shockin’. 

“Take me out,” I ses. “I can’t stand no more 
of it. It reminds me too much of married life.” 

“Never mind about yore married life,” yelled 
Thompson. ‘‘ You’re ’ere now, and ’ere you'll ’aye 
to stay till it’s finished; else you'll git tore to pieces 
tryin’ to git out.” 


LIKE SAVAGES. 


So there I had to stop and watch them two fine 


men batter one another about like two savages. 

The strangest part of it was, thet before the 
fight was over I found meself shoutin’ with. the rest, 
and pummellin the young shover in the shoulder 
for all I was worth. And ‘’e didn’t seem to notice 
it until I caught ’im one on the ear—not intentional, 
minjer, but quite by accident. 

“Ere.”’ ’e ses, ‘we'd better go. 
dangerous.” 

But | wasn’t goin’ to budge. Not me. I insisted 
on stayin’ to the finish. But I’m afraid I rather 
spoiled ine chances with the shover, ’cos ’e never 
spoke a word all the way ’ome, excep’ to arsk me 
if ’'d got any arnica w’en we got to the garridge. 


You’re gittin’ 


TOO EXTHUSIACTIC, 


“Teaching to me,” said the enthu- 
siastic young schoolmistress, ‘is a holy 
calling. To sow in the young mind 
the seeds of future knowledge and 
watch tuem as they grow and develop 
is a pleasure greater than I can tell. 
I never weary of my work. I think 
only of——” 

“Tam very sorry,” interrupted the 
young man to whom she was talking, 
“that you are so devoted to your pro 
fession. Miss Clara. I had hoped that 
some day I might have asked—in fact, 
I called to-night to—but I hardly dare 
zo on. in the light of what you have 
been saying.” 

“You may go on, Mr. Smith,’’ said 
the young lady softly. ‘I am a little 
=. too enthusiastic at times, perhaps.” 
)o( 

“ Be observant, my son,” said Willie’s 
father, ‘Cultivate the habit of see- 
ing, and you will be a successful man.” 

“Yes.” added his uncle. ‘‘ Don’t go 
through the world blindly. Learn to 
use your eyes.”’ 

** Little boya who are observing know 
a great deal more than those who are 
not,” his aunt put in. 

Willie took his advice to heart. 

Next day he informed his mother that 
he had been observing things. 

“Uncle’s got a bottle of whisky hid- 
den in his trunk.’’ he said; ‘“ Aunt 
Jane’s got an extra set of teeth ‘n her 


~ drawer, and father’s got a pack of 
- cards behind the books in his desk.”’. . 
“The little sneak!’ exclaimed the 


members of the family indicated. 


eee 5 


the falls, George?’ said his wife, tak- 
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Mik. FEEBLETAIL rose from his seat at the head 
of the table, and addressed the assembly. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘‘our Society being now 
formed, and in actual corporate existence, I would 
like to say a few words. Everything must have a 
beginning, and, although at present we number 
only three members and have been obliged to hold 
our lirst meeting in the parlour of my house during 
Mrs. Feebletail’s absence on a visit to her mother, 
yet I am confident we shall, in the fulness of time, 
rival the Royal Humane Society, the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, or any other 
institution of national importance. 

“Gentlemen, I take it for granted that what I 
am about to say will go no farther; that is, I should 
say, that neither of you two chaps will say a word 
to the missus about it. ‘Tis never good policy to let 
one of the enemy know your plans before you are 
strong enough to act. 

“Gentlemen. this sort of thing has gone on 
quite long enough. We men, we, the lords of 
Creation, I say, through sheer kindness on our part, 
and out of a tender consideration for the weaker 
vessel. a tender consideration, gentlemen, which, I 
am sure you will agree with me, has been altogether 
misplaced—don’t you think so, you two chaps?—have 
allowed woman to gradually encroach upon and 
invade our rights. and to usurp and assume a posi- 
tion that belongs to man, and to man alone, as the 
master of the world. 

“In the good old times, gentlemen—I’ye often 
wished I had lived in the good old times—the rule 
was ‘Man to>command and women to obey,’ and 
that is the condition of things which the members 
of our Society, gentlemen—you two chaps and I—are 
pledged to restore. 

“In the reign of Queen Blizabeth they used to 
duck the scolding wife in a pond, and that is what 
we ought to do now. 


BEFORE THE FALLS. 


He, his wife, and his wife's sister had 
started to see something of the world, 
and had- got as far as Niagara. 

Directly they had engaged rooms at 
the hotel they set ont to see the won. 
drous falls. As they walked along the 
two ladies became engroseed in an ex 
cited talk on the question of walking 
skirts, paying no heed whetever of the 
scenery. 

“Aren't we getting somewhere near 


ing a look round. 

“We are,” said George; ‘‘in fact. 
they are only a few yards off, and } 
think if you would stop talking for a 
moment or two you would hear the 
thunder of the waters quite distinctly !" 


jot 


If some men were as big as they feel, 
thev would have to live out of doors. 


lol — 
No man is considered. smart 

people discover how he did it. 

)o( 


In prison, even married men march 
single file, 


after 


jo(—-- 


A vlain girl who is clever enough to 
make others think she is pretty is 
pretty clever after all. 


Jol 


If woman hase longer life than man 
on this earth. it isn’t because she 
“ stays.” 


Jol 


She sentimentally): I was engaged to 
him for three years—three beautiful, 
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“My wife, gentlemen, won't be home for another 
two hours. s0 we may all express our opinions with 
that perfect freedom that is begotten of absolute 
courage and fearlessness. 

“What has been my experience, gentlemen? 
When I became married I, from mistuken motives 
of kindness and forbearance, allowed my wife to 
wheedle and caiole and talk to me with a silvery 
and oily tongue. Through good-nature and soft- 
heartedness I allowed her to gradually take upon 
herself to dictate to me, because, forsooth, I could 
not endure the thought of being unkind to her. 
Unkind, indeed! You wait until one of these days 
when our Society has grown a little bigger. I'll 
very 300n put matters right then, 

“Not that | want a latchkey—I can always de- 
mand admittance--but there is one thing I have 
made up my mind about, and that is that, as soon 
as I have a little time to myself, as soon as business 
does not occupy every moment of my day, I mean 
to make a point of insisting upon having a latch- 
key in my pocket, and of not allowing my wife to 
keep a latchkey in Wer pocket, as she does at pre- 
sent. 

“But I repeat, gentlemen, 
revive the Elizabethan remedy. 
ducked in a pond.’ 

“What's that I hear?” said a commanding fe- 
male voice, as the parlour door suddenly opened, 
and Mrs. Feebletail’s stalwart and portly form made 
its appearance. “What's that I hear? Who 
ought to be ducked in a pond?” 

“Why, husbands, my dear,’ responded Mr. 
Feebletail, his knees knocking together with an au- 
dible “click.” ‘Husbands who don’t treat their 
wives with proper respect.” 

Then to his fellow-members he whispered: “ Say 
we've been playing dummy-whist!’’ 


that we ought to 
They ought to be 


ny 


JUNE ® 
BOTH DONE, 


A married couple were frequently in aint 
ment, on the subject of meals, each usually * abe 
ing a dish for the Sunday dinner which the po 
did not approve. One Sunday the man came 
from market with a basket. . di 

“You needn’t worry about to-morrow 4 
any more, Maria; I’ve got it.” 

“And so have I, George! 
cided. 4 

“Undecided? I told you what I wanted. 

“Well. I mean you didn’t decide as I did- 

I bought a goose,” 

“Why. so have I. I told you I'd like # pet 

‘Well, now we are agreed for once, anyho™ se 

“Yes, and I suppose we'll have cold & 
stew for the next fortnight!” 

They relapsed into their usual silence. 

“Do you want a few’cloves in the apple o 
with yor goose?” the wife asked on Sunday 
ing. 

‘Your goose, you mean.”’ 

“No, I don't. It seemed so absurd to 2 
geese in the house that I sent mine to Aunt 

“ What! 


f 
tale 


You were 


ave fi: 
jan # 
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Why, I sent mine to Uncle Joe! = 
cmammeeeea! || 


GIRLS AGAIN, ' 
— ae 

A college student was holed up before the 
for exceeding his leave. ’ s. 

“Well?” said the professor. a whe 

“I'm awfully sorry,” caid the undergs™® jp 
“TI really couldn’t get back before, I was a 
by important business.” 4 

The dean looked at him sternly. di 

“So you wanted two more days of graces , 
you?” ph 

“No, sir,” answered the young man, 
guard for the moment—‘' of Marjorie.” 


jo(————- 


A district visitor once went to see an old 8 ee 
woman who was dying. Noticing all her 
about herself and the minister, he said: 


” 


; . 
“Well, really, Jeannie, I believe you think, ae 


will be nobody in Heaven but you and the nin 
“Ah, weel,.” said the old woman, “ an’ I™ 
sure aboot the minister.” 


a 
a 


+5 


q 


happy years—and then it all ended. 
He: I suppose you married him, then? 


FISHERMAN (asked for bathing machine): Yes, miss, you can ‘ave number three presently; 
looked through a crack an’ she's just a-startin’ to dress- 
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True Tales of Old London Town. 


Queer Characters and Incidents of a Hundred Years ago. 
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13,-PRISOGN LIFE 


entitled ‘An 
the King’s 


HE following verses, 
Elergy, Written in 
Bench Division” (a parody on 
Gray’s celebrated ‘‘Elergy in a 
Country Church-yard”’), written 
and circulated well over one 
hundred vears ago, was declared 
by contemporaries to present a 
true and vivid picture of life in the King’s Bench 
Prison in those days. Readers will find it interesting 
to compare the conditions depicted with those that 
exist to-day,.so far as prison life is known to the 
general public :— 


The turnkey rings the bell for shutting out, 
The visitor walks slowly to the gate; 
The debtor chum-ward hastes in idle rout, 
And leaves the Bench to darkness, me and fate. 


Now fade the high-spiked wall upon the sight, 


And all the space a silent air assumes! 
Save where some drunkard from the Brace takes 
flight, 


And drowsy converse lulls the distant rooms. 


Save that from yonder Strong Room, close confined 
Some noisy wight does to the night complain 

Of Mister Jones, the marshal, who, unkind, 
Has, by a week’s confinement, check’d his reign. 


Within those strong-built walls, down that Parade, 
Where lie the stones all paved in order fair, 
Each in his narrow room by bailiffs laid, 
The new-made pris’ners their captain swear. 


The gentle morning bustle of their trade, 

The ’prentice, from the garret overhead, 
The dapper shopman, or the busy maid, 

Will never here arouse them from their bed. 


For them no volish’d Rumfords here shall burn, 
Nor wife uxorious ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their dad’s return, 
Or climb his knees, the sugar-plums to share. 


Oft did the creditor to their promise yield, 
As often they that solemn promise broke; 

How ijiocund did they drive the duns a-field! 
Till nick’d at last within the bailiff’s yoke! 


Let not ambition mock their heedless fate, 

And idly cry, their state might have been better; 
Nor grandeur hear with scorn while I relate 

The short insolvent annals of the debtor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r,’ 

All wealth procures. its being to entrench, 
Await alike the writ’s appointed hour: 

The paths of spendthrifts lead but to the Bench. 


IN THE 


2 


“GOOD” OLD TIMES. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
That they are here, and not at large like you, 

That they have bills at tailor’s, and wine vault— 
Rills that, alas! have long been over due, 


Can story gay, or animated tale, 

Back from this mansion hid us freely run? 
Can honour’s voice o’er creditors prevail, 

Or flatt’ry soothe the dull cold ear of Dun? 


Perhaps in this confined retreat is shut 
Some heart, to make a splash once all on fire: 
Skill, that might Hobhouse to the rout have put, 
Or loyally play’d Doctor Southey’s lyre. 


But prudence to their eyes her careful page, 

Rich in pounds, shillings, pence, did ne’er unrol) 
stern creditors repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the\genial current of their soul. 


Full many a blood. in fashion an adept. 
The dark, lone rooms of spunging-houses bear 
Full many a fair is born to bloom unkept, 
And waste her sweetness, none know how or 
where. 


Some Cockney Petersham, that with whisker’d cheek 
Once moved in Bond Street, Rotten Row, Pal) 
Mall, 
Some humble Mrs. Clark for rest may seek, 
Some Burdett, guiltless auite of sneaking well. 


The applauses of admiring mobs to gain. 
To be to threats of ruin, prison, lost; 

To see they have not spent their cash in vain, 
And read their triumph in the Morning Post. 


That lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing follies, but themselves confined; 
The bailiff grimly seized them for his own, 

And turnkeys closed the gates on them behind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
The King’s Bench terribly pulls down our pride— 
For high or lowly born, ’tis all the same. 


Far from the city’s mad ignoble strife, 
They still retain an eager wish to stray; 
They hate this cool seauester’d mode of life, 
And wish at liberty to work their way. 
a ae 
And on those walls that still from duns protect— 
Those fire-proof walls. so strongly built, ana 
hich. 
With uncouth rhvmes and mis-spelt verses deck’d, 
They ask the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their names. their vears. writ by th’ 
muse eli 
wi 
The place of fame and brass-plate fill uP F 
And many a lawyer’s, too, the stranger vie*"’ 


With pious wishes he may go to hell. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
His pleasing anxious liberty resign’d, 
To Banco Regia bent his dreary way, 


: s d ind: 
Nor cast one longing lingering look beh!” 


On some one out, the prisoner still relies, 
Some one to yield him comfort, he requite® 
E’en from the Bench the voice of nature crie® ree 
E’en though imprison’d, glow our wonted 


For thee, who, mindful of the debtor’s doo™ te: 
Dostsin these lines their hapless state relw 

If chance by writ or capias hither come, 
Some kindred spirit may inquire thy fat® 


Haply, some hoary bailiff here may say, 
“Oft have we watch’d him at the peep % 

But, damn him, still he slipp’d from us away’ oh 
And, when we thought we had him, he W®” 


ads 


‘Where Drury Lane erects its well-known he 
And Covent Garden lifts its domes on hi8"’ 

Morning and neon and night we find him fl 
Most snugly pouring on us passing by- 


ao 


“On Sundays, ever smiling as in seorn, 
Passing our houses, he would boldly rov® 
gave his case up as of one forlorn, 
And for his person pined in hopeless lov® 


We 


“One morn we track’d him rear th’ acenstom?é 
Along the Strand, and by his favourite sh 

Another came; yet still we caught him not, 
But the third. we nabb’d a vonth—'rwas 2 

oe / 

“The next, with warrant due, we brought 0 {9 
Snug to the Bench, here all the way fro™ 

Approach and read the warrant (if you cat) 
You may a copy get for half-a-crown.” 


THE WARRANT. 


Here rests his head, in ‘“‘ seventeen and one, 
A youth to fortune and to fame well 2 

But tradesmen trusted and began to dun, } 
And Mister Sheriff mark’d him for his ow? 


J 
Great were his spendings, he. naught put 0 
To send a recompense law did not fail: 
He gave his cred’tors, all he had—himeelf. il! 


He gain’d from them (all he abherred) # 


No further seek his doings to disclose, 
Or draw his follies from this dull abode 
(Here he'll at all events three months re 


HE (to the girl on the left): 1 
THE GIRL ON THE LEFT: 


saw your understudy as | came along. 
I don’t know, and ! don’t care. 
THE GIRL ON THE RIGHT: That’s unkind, for she’s always willing to take your part. 


How is she getting on? 


Young Softleigh (who has 
Now, Podger, you metecpaalle 

What am I—“bull”’ or “bear?” 
Little Podger: If you ask me, I think you 
ass! 


been 
ragshly): 


Th’ Insolvent Act may open then a2 a 
ost 
biz. a 


| Sor aaa 


Mrs. Dateun: She is lovely! But 4” 
think she is dreadfully old-fashioned? 

Miss Moderne: Oh; I do! I was so embath 
the other afternoon when I was shopping ¥ 
and discovered she had a pocket ir. her dre?” 


)o( 


The Captain: I said something that aS agi 
didn’t like, and she hasn’t spoken to me f° 
a week. 

The Johnny: Bai Jove! What iuck! ; 
remember what it was you said, old man’ 


“ery ; 
That's vets b 


ence 


cap 
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Landlord (serving customer): 
whisky,. sir. and we have to charge tenP 
of ~tns t 


you know that it costs nearly as ka 
cask of whisky as it does to keep a horse’ 

Customer (after slowly tasting): Hum? 
I shouldn’t cive kim so much water if 1 ¥ 
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Gerrard 2645. 


GRAND VARIETIES: 
Daily, 2.30, 6.10, and 8.45. 
Programme changed weekly. 


= 58. to od., plus tax. Gerr. 5064, 
Lig i 
feun, Gerr. 7540, 
_ GRAND VARIETIES. 
> Twice Daily, 2.30 and 7.45, 
2 tr, a SaRSS a4 ie 
a yy; 
iain. Nightly, 8.30; Tues., Thurs., Sat., 2.90, 


Charles Seah tga 


JACK ‘STRAW. 


Bake. 513. 


Mae op 
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i HER TEMPORARY HUSBAND. 
= Venings, 8.30; Mat., Thurs. and Sat., 2.80. 
——— nea ieee 
j Ty, Gerr 2780, 
Jose Collins in 
THE LAST WALTZ. 
Nightly, 8.15; Mati, Thurs., Sat., 2.30, 
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PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. 
é Daily, 1.45 to 10.30 (Sundays, 6 to 10.80). 

: neater changed twice weekly. 


Balicay, Regent St. 
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Wha. ROYAL TOURNAMENT. 
ii TOn—His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
) ao oe to JUNE 9th, at 2.30 and 8 p.m. 

ND PAGEANT, “SCOTLAND IN ARMS.” 

b Ne Box-oltices now open 10 to 6. 
. a 1&8 (Addison Road entrance). Tel. Hamm, 2720. 
a 6, Victoria Street Tel., Victoria 9755, 
; ‘ee 


and principal booking agents. 
Ved seats, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 88, 6d., 128., and lbs, 
! including tax. 
LONDON’S SHOWLAND. 


ors, mummers, tumblers, conjurors, mystery 

we “nd goothsayers will all ‘‘make merrie” at 

ree City fair of St.. Bartholomew which will 

he Ved on June 6th at Smithfield, in the exact 

ri Where it was held in former years, and where 

. ke Sf England’s martyre were burned at the 

ie eq IN the Middle Ages. The fair will be organ- 

a | the officials and students of “‘ Bart’s’’ Hos- 

| mise celebrate the 800th anniversary of the 

6 a of the hospital, and to raise funds for the 

i, St, “ion of the church of St. Bartholomew the 

= the The celebrations will include a scene show- 

© presentation by Henry VIII. of the charter 

ade to the hospital the lands alienated on the 

~~ tion of the monasteries. Mr, Arthur Bour- 

Ned Will play Henry VIJI. He will wear a cos- 
No 


“Opied from the Holbein Henry VIII., which 
M the hospital. 
* * * * * 
Ney i 
. 18 announced that ‘“‘Hassan”’ will be the 


Aai@toauetion at His Majesty’s after Mr. Henry 
*iy he Season with ‘“ Oliver Cromwell.” ‘ Hassan” 
Produced by Mr. Basil Dean. 


ty, Abo & *& * x * 
‘fsa te the second week in June Reandean will 
qatt &t the Ambassadors John Hastings Turner’s 
Nha, “Omedy “Lilies of the Field.” Miss Meggie 
BE « Le Will play the part of a Vicar’s daughter 
LS “ies of the Field.” Miss Edna Best the part 
Nan, ‘ twin-sister, Mr. J. H. Roberts will play the 

Nd Miss Kate Phillips is also in the caste. 

bP Otion | ae * oo % ete 
‘eq, Wing the production of “Lilies of the 

ndean will commence rehearsing John 
8 play “Melloney Holtspur-” This will be 
* Production of their Play box series of ma- 
tthe St, Martin’s. 
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The dates of the Duse matinees to be given at 
the Oxford are now fixed as follows:—Thursdays, 
June 7th, 14th, and 2lst; Tuesdays, June 12th, 19th, 


and 26th. “Dame de la Mer” will be given on 
June 7th, “Revenant” on the 12th. 
* * * * x 


At the Oxford on June 4th the Guitry Season will 
commence with ‘Comment on Ecrit L’Historie,”’ in 
which are MM. Lucien and Sacha Guitry and Mlle. 
Yvonne Printemps, and ‘Un sujet de Roman” with 


Tucien Guitry. The second week, commencing 
June Mth, “Te Veilleur de Nuit” will be given. 
* * % x a 


The Garden Party in aid of the Actors’ Orphan- 
age will take place in Tuesday, June 26th, in the 
erounds of the Chelsea Hospital, 

* * *% %* *% 
Shaftesbury Theatre Sir Alfred Butt’s 
presentation of the American musical comedy, 
“Stop Flirting,” now fills the bill, ‘Merton of the 


Movies ” having been withdrawn. 
* * * * * 


At the 


Sunday, June 3rd, has been selected as the date 
of the first performance of the Fellowship of 
Players, whith will take place at the Strand, the 
play being “The Comedy of Errors.” 

* * % * * 

Dame Ethel Smyth's new opera, “Fete Galante,’ 
is to be produced at Covent Gardan by the British 
National Opera Company next month. Two dis- 
tinguished tenors are among the “great” singers— 
Mr. Joseph Hislop and Mr. Charles Hackett, famous 
as the American primo tenore of the Paris ‘‘ Opera,”’ 
and also, of course, of the N.Y, Metropolitan. 

* * * * * 

The Catholic Players’ Society have decided to 
repeat their first production, “‘The Higher Court,” 
at Balham on Sunday, June 10th. 

* * * * * 

Marguerite d’ Alvarez, the contralto, arrived at 
Liverpool in the White Star liner Cedric from New 
York after a 19 months’ tour in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the South Sea 
Islands, She will sing in London on June 9th. 

* * *% *% * 

At a second sale of the late Mr. George R. Sims’ 
effects his collection of Menken letters, books, and 
souvenirs realised £42, and the lyrics written by 
George Moore and his late brother Augustus, for a 
version of ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corneyille,” realised £95. 

* * *% * * 

Speaking at a conference of the Faculty of the 
Fine arts, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., said there was 
no doubt thatthe cinema appealed to the masses as 
no other art did. To try to belittle its influence by 
criticism was really to knock one’s head against a 
stone wall. Whatever might be said, the art of the 


Pre-paid Small Advertisements. 


_ Advertisements are received under the above 
heading and inserted in “ The Half-Holiday”’ at 
the rate of Twopnence per Word. No display is 
permitted, and the publishers reserve the right 
of declining any advertisement which does not 
Meet with their approval. 


The Minimum Charge for any Advertisement 
is Two Shillings and Sixpence, 


J. B. WEDGE, (Established 1800), Manufacturers 
of Van and Lorry Sheets and Tarpaulins, Water- 
proof Olothing. Marquees and Tents on Hire. 
Tackle, Ropes and Twines, Inside and Outside 
Blinds, Scenery Canvas and Stage Cloths, Gause 
Business Signs, Mats and Matting, Banners, Decora 
tions and Flage of All Nations.—Note the Addrees— 
288, Walworth Road, London, 8.2B.17. Telephone: 
4op 10165. 


BE HEALTHY AND STRONG.—Use Wareham’s 
Gixercisers and Developers. Obtainable at ali 
athletic outfitters. 


PORTRAITS (by an expert Artist and Academy 
Exhibitor) REPRODUCED FROM ANY PHOTO- 
GRAPH in Water Colour, Any gize quoted up to 
and including 20in, by l6in, All pictures guaran- 
teed “perfect likenesses, and highly and artistically 
painted, Send P.O. (10s. 6d.) and photo, with full 
particulars, to—J PICKERING, 438, Norwood Road, 
8.E.27. Money returned if unsatisfactory. 


wm. GC. DAVIS (late of “ Bedford’s,” Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.), the Brixtonian Bookseller, Stationer, 
and Tobacconist, 20, Robsart Street. Brixton, S.W. 9. 
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cinema had come to stay; and therefore, while criti 
cism was useful, such criticism as aimed at the 
disappearance of the cinema was perfectly futile. 
As to the censorship, he thought that objection was 
stronger against State censorship than against 
trade censorship. If there were State censorship 
there would be a great deal of political interference. 


YOUR POWDER PUFF ALWAYS HANDY. 

.. Ladies Gnd the | WRISTLET POWDER,<oxy 
PUFF CASE AND’ 
MIRROR 


indispensable 
dances, parties, g 
tennis, boating, an 
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ws. Dagny 
Rat and 
Moun Catching” Devise, 
On Sele at leading Chemists & Stores 
Full instructions and descriptive pamphlets, 


Tins each 1/-, 1/9 2/6 
or from Sole Manufactures 
(post free, 1M, 2/8, 8/8.) 

B, WINSTONE & Sons, Ltd., 


™ 100/101, Shoe Lane, London, B.6.4 


Linen Permanently Protected, 


JOHN BOND’S - 
*“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


_ IS FOR EVER INDELIBLE. 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
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mM LARK’S “* ANCHOR” Tureaps are unrivalled for 
every kind of Washable Embroidery, fine or bold, as 
for Knitted Jumpers, Sports Hats, Gloves, Stockings 
and Scarves. There are special hire for EACH in 


white ee lovely fadeless colours. They have silky smoothness, are strong 
and even and easy to work. Obtainable at all Drapers and Needlework Depdts, 
with patterns, transfers and leaflets of instruction. 


KERR 
NORE 


“ Ancnor ” Threads are seven in number : 


COTON A BRODER VELVENO 
STRANDED COTTON FLOX 
FILOSHEEN FIL D’ECOSSE 


FLOSS EMBROIDERY 


All made by 


CEARK-& CO. LTD 


PAISLEY 
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